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Alumni Association , California School of Fine Arts, Exhibition. 

Sculpture by Ralph Stackpole, Still Life (left) by Henry Varnum Poor, Landscape by Theodore Polos. 
Shown at San Francisco Museum of Art. 


Art School Alumni Holds First Exhibition 

By Ray Boynton 


T he recent exhibition of the Alumni of 
the California School of Fine Arts was 
what every Alumni Exhibition sets out to 
be—a glorification of the school. It showed a 
little of every thing possible to assemble with 
some things more carefully selected and as¬ 
sembled than others. It was too large and too 
heterogenous to be particularly good as an 
exhibition. As a record of the school it pre¬ 
sented some interesting things. 

An alumni show is a family affair and if it 
is at all representative it has to be pretty 
catholic and pretty large. Its size has probably 
been considerably restricted by juries, for the 
school must have thousands of alumni. Its 
catholicity is an interesting reflection on the 
school. There is no evidence of academic for¬ 
mula in the teaching—at least not in the last 
twenty years or more. 

The tendency of teachers to reduce their 


teaching to a routine formula repeated year 
after year — to teach art instead of teaching 
students—the tendency of schools to submerge 
both the teacher and the student in a systematic 
routine of entrenched method is what consti¬ 
tutes an academic school. My image of it was 
formed, as a student, years ago from seeing 
three life paintings done in one of the Paris 
academies. Two of them were done by the 
two brothers Leyendecker some time in the 
nineties and the third was done years later by 
a young man I knew, an advanced student who 
had won a cash prize large enough to give him 
a year in Paris at the same academy. The work 
he brought back and exhibited at the school was 
so exactly like the two paintings done fifteen 
or twenty years earlier that all three might 
have been done by the same person. That is 
my idea of an academic formula, something 
of which this exhibition shows no trace. 











The exhibition reflects every fashion of 
painting from Impressionism to Dali and that 
brings up another point—the tendency of stu¬ 
dents to create an image of art for themselves 
in the pattern of some greater hgure (or lesser 
one) who has impressed them. If the capacity 
of the student is sufficient he will outgrow the 
lesser image and create for himself a greater 
one and out of that, as he matures, originality 
is born. If he is merely superficially clever 
and shallow the growth soon stops—his own 
satisfaction with himself interferes or the too 
easy triumphs of the bizarre are mistaken for 
originality. Real originality in a student is so 
rare that it should be regarded as a mark of 
genius when it presents itself unmistakably. 
It is not even easy to recognize in spite of the 
exalted value we place upon it. 

Students are naturally imitative and if the 
models held up before them are not mean or 
smug or precious it is no handicap. If their 
growth is not circumscribed by a too righteous 
pedantry, a school can be a good place for 
students to develop in. Which brings up the 
function of the teacher. My own conviction is 
that his most important role is in helping to 
break down the inhibitions that handicap a 
student, especially in the beginning. Certainly 
he should be able to direct the discipline of 
technique without destroying enthusiasm, yet I 
have heard teachers take such pains to impress 
a student with the difficulties of a piece of work 
that he was too discouraged to try it. As to 
recognizing genius every teacher gives himself 
the most flattering unction that he has that 
capacity. However, I have heard an old teacher 
of wide experience insist that it almost never 
has happened that any of the world’s great 
geniuses have been recognized and welcomed 
in the classroom. Genius is too ungainly and 
disturbing to routine or too challenging to in¬ 
fallibility to find a welcome where conformity 
is expected. 

Since genius never leaps forth full grown 
and equipped and originality rarely appears 
except with developed maturity a school has 
a function—of a sort. I often convince myself 
that teaching is the most futile of its artivities. 
Of course much depends on what is aimed at 
in a school—its ideal if it has one. If it con¬ 
ceives of discipline and well ordered routine 
as more important than enterprise and experi¬ 
ment, it is in the way of being an Academic 
Institution and will grind on with any grist or 
without any. If it abandons all routine and 
disciplined work it is not likely to survive long 
or to produce any notable results. Here it is 
just as well to remember that some notable 
figures in art have survived the most rigid 


academic training, and that creative art might 
not suffer greatly if art schools were aban¬ 
doned and teaching was dispensed with. There 
would be fewer people trying to become artists 
but there would still be people creating art 
and we could still enjoy the work of those who 
taught themselves. There would be less of it 
but it might have more uniqueness of flavor 
and distinction—even more originality. 

Still I think art schools should be preserved 
even though teaching is a futile activity—we 
could more easily do without the teachers than 
without the students. In fact the students are 
what make it a school and the interchange of 
ideas and opinions — the struggle with tech¬ 
niques—the infections of enthusiasm and dis¬ 
covery to which they expose each other are 
important and much more important than 
methods of teaching or the routine of classes. 
In my own association with the school I did 
not find that any academic authority made 
itself felt uncomfortably or that enterprise in 
either students or faculty was ever discouraged 
or suppressed, and there is ample evidence 
here of regard for technical discipline. We 
dealt largely with talent and mediocrity and 
rarely if ever with genius and whether we 
recognized it or not if genius ever passed 
through the doors I do not believe it was made 
to feel unwelcome. 

But speaking specifically of the accomplish¬ 
ments of the School’s Alumni, it was surprising 
to see how many big names, men at the top of 
their profession, were former students of the 
School. Almost in every department of Art, 
as well as in the Crafts, work by men and 
women whose names are nationally recognized, 
appears. When we think of interior designers, 
Donald Dersky, former student, heads the list. 
In photography, we recall Louise Dahl Wolf, 
one of the big national figures. In commercial 
art, Frank McIntosh, Ruth Reees, Dot McKay, 
Barbara Shermund, John Atherton are a few 
names that come to mind. Among the painters 
and sculptors whose work was on display at the 
exhibition under discussion appeared John Car- 
roll, Henry Varnun Poor, Gottardo Piazzoni, 
Ralph Stackpole, Victor Arnautoff, William 
Gaw, Ruth Cravath Wakefield, Mallette Dean, 
Zygmund Sazevich, Frederick Olmsted, Theo¬ 
dore Polos, William Hesthal, Sargent Johnson, 
Rinaldo Cuneo and countless others, of equally 
fine calibre, too numerous to mention. 

Members of the Art Association who have 
not returned their questionnaires for the San 
Francisco Area Arts and Crafts Directory are 
urged to send them as soon as possible. 
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Alice Chitenden Honored 


Open Air Show Excels 

an Francisco was again treated to the 
unusual spectacle of an Open Air Show 
to which any and all artists were welcome 
to contribute works sans jury. 

Originally scheduled to take place in Hotal- 
ing Place, the colorful little alley in the artists 
quarter that housed the last memorable under¬ 
taking which occurred in the Spring, plans 
were forced to be changed due to this season’s 
early rains—and the show was transferred to 
the Ferry Building. 

But what at first seemed a deterent to success, 
actually became a blessing in disguise for San 
Franciscans jammed the Ferry from 10 o’clock 
when the exhibition opened to late into the 
evening when it closed—a crowd that could 
not possibly have fitted into the confines of 
the alley, as planned. 

Also, last year’s success stimuated nearly 
double the number of entries, so that even the 
huge corridors of the Ferry were filled. Paint¬ 
ings, drawings, sculpture, crafts — Sunday 
painters, distinguished artists, and every per¬ 
son hereabouts who ever finds joy in paint or 
stone contributed to the immense display. 

Folk dancing and all sorts of colorful enter¬ 
tainment helped to sustain a carnival spirit. 
And best of all, over $2,000.00 of Art was 
purchased. 

Chairman of this affair was Mallette Dean, 
who was assisted by Ralph Stackpole, Ray 
Bethers, Ruth Wakefield, Vivika Timiriasieff, 
Fred Olmsted, Marian Cunningham, and many 
others. 

F. D. R. Appoints Stackpole 

F ollowing is a copy of the telegram sent 
to Ralph Stackpole informing him of his 
appointment to the Federal Fine Arts 
Commission by President Roosevelt. “My en¬ 
thusiastic congratulations on your appointment 
by the President as sculptor member of his 
Commission of Fine Arts. The honor seems to 
me not only a deserved tribute to your own 
distinguished achievements in sculpture, but 
also a fitting recognition by the President of 
the important contribution which Western 
artists have made to contemporary American 
culture. California has ranked third among the 
states in number of artists who have won mural 
or sculpture competitions of Section of Fine 
Arts during last six years. This seems to me 
concrete proof that they are good but I have 
never doubted it. I am glad that you have 
the distinction of being the first artist from 
the West Coast ever to serve on the Commission 
of Fine Arts.”— Edward Bruce. 



Alice Chittenden and Cottar do Piazzoni 

The reception for Alice Chittenden, given by 
the San Francisco Art Association at the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts, on October 3, was 
one of the season’s high lights. The gallery 
and social hall were hung with about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty of Mrs. Chittenden’s wild flower 
studies, part of a collection which she has 
executed over a period of fifty years. In all, 
Mrs. Chittenden’s paintings of California Wild 
Flowers include several hundred studies, all of 
which have been named and tabulated by Alice 
Eastwood, California Naturalist. They include 
renderings of many specimens now extinct. 

Friends, artists and former students called 
to honor Mrs. Chittenden, who holds the dis¬ 
tinction of representing, in the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation of the California School of Fine Arts, 
the Class of 1881. 

At their last meeting, the Board of Directors 
of the San Francisco Art Association unani¬ 
mously conferred upon Mrs. Chittenden an 
Honorary Life Membership in recognition of 
her long and valued services to the artists of 
this community. 

National Art week, November 17 to 23, is 
again being celebrated in San Francisco 
through means of an exhibition and sales 
gallery at 665 Market Street. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is 
National Chairman. State Chairman is Dr. 
Grace McCann Morley and San Francisco 
Chairman is Ottorino Ronchi. 
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Art Association to Increase 
Membership 

By Mildred Rosenthal 

he San Francisco Art Association is about 
to open its membership list to new mem¬ 
bers. 

As always, the success of an undertaking of 
this character depends upon the efforts ad¬ 
vanced by present members. It is our own 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow artists who 
will become the new members; it is ourselves 
who will explain the advantages of member¬ 
ship. It is necessary, therefore, for every Art 
Association member to have a clear under¬ 
standing of the activities, policies, and perspec¬ 
tives of our organization. 

Now, if someone should approach you and 
ask just what membership in the San Francisco 
Art Association means to you, what would be 
your answer? What is it that holds you, year 
after year, that impels you to pay dues and 
urges you to attend meetings? 

We are members of one of the oldest and 
most influential Art Associations in the United 
States, legatees to a tradition of organized sup¬ 
port of cultural activity since 1871. Our pur¬ 
poses, as stated in our constitution, are: “The 
object of the Association shall be to maintain 
a Museum of Fine Arts and School of Fine Arts, 
to provide for and conduct exhibitions as di¬ 
rected in the constitution and by-laws, and to 
unite in fellowship the membership of the 
Association and to promote the cultivation of 
the fine arts.” 

Let us look at ourselves objectively, acknowl¬ 
edge our accomplishments and unite in work¬ 
ing towards a future of continued growth. Let 
us also, with honesty, examine the mechanics 
of our structure so that weaknesses that hamper 
our progress may be brought to light, and the 
foundations, where necessary, strengthened. 

The Art Association activities may be divided 

into two main categories-the maintenance 

of the California School of Fine Arts (estab¬ 
lished in 1874) and the sponsoring of exhibi¬ 
tions. It has served as founder of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Museum of Art and has also been re¬ 
sponsible for the establishment of the Montalvo 
Foundation, a cultural center in Saratoga, de¬ 
veloped through the generosity of the late 
Senator Phelan. 

The Art School has always been a major 


interest, and this has been justified by the out¬ 
standing contributions of its Alumni. Among 
America’s foremost painters, sculptors, and 
designers appear tbe names of artists whose 
formative years as students were spent in the 
School. The recent Alumni show at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, which was by no 
means a comprehensive or all-inclusive one, 
presented this fact quite clearly. 

The contemporary exhibitions sponsored by 
the Art Association have not only grown in 
number but in importance. The Annual of 
Painting and Sculpture, the Art Association’s 
sole Annual for many years, which included 
all media, has in recent years been broken down 
into three Association Annuals— The Annual 
of Painting and Sculpture , the Annual of Water 
Color , Gouache , etc ., and the Graphic Annual. 
This year witnessed also the first Member s' 
Jury Free Show which was sponsored by the 
Artist members of the Association and carried 
through by means of tbe Artists’ Fund. These 
Exhibitions (with the exception of the Mem¬ 
bers’ show) have grown in response throughout 
the United States. Each year’s entries from 
States other than our own increase in number, 
attesting to the national recognition of Art As¬ 
sociation Annuals. 

Policies pertaining to these Exhibitions, sys¬ 
tems of jurying, etc., are threshed out at meet¬ 
ings of the artists of the Association. Juries of 
Selection and Award are chosen by ballot by 
the Association’s artist members. Although the 
jurors need not be members of the Art Asso¬ 
ciation, they represent the voice of the Art 
Association artists. It, therefore, becomes the 
privilege and duty of Art Association artists 
to take part in formulating many of the most 
important yearly decisions pertaining to artist 
affairs. 

Through its affiliation with the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, a special gallery in the 
Museum has been set aside for exclusive use 
of Art Association artists, a unique and en¬ 
couraging opportunity, especially for younger 
artists. 

The tie between the San Francisco Museum 
of Art and the San Francisco Art Association 
is of greater importance than generally recog¬ 
nized. The handling of Art Association exhibi¬ 
tions by the Museum has relieved the Associa¬ 
tion of financial and physical responsibility. 
Art Association artists, responsive to the Mu¬ 
seum’s educational needs, have been happy to 
serve as lecturers or conductors of gallery tours 
during their own as well as invited exhibitions. 

That part of the constitution, however, which 
states “to unite in fellowship the members of 
the Association” has possibilities that have not 
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been touched upon thus far. It is to this depart¬ 
ment of the Art Association that the artists look 
for the creation of a program that will provoke 
their enthusiasm. Lay members, too, long iso¬ 
lated from the artists of the Association, are 
asking for closer ties, for a camaraderie that 
will bring about better understanding and 
create a unity of spirit. For “uniting in fellow¬ 
ship” means supporting one another, under¬ 
standing one another’s problems and utilizing 
our facilities towards the solution of these 
problems. 

The problems of the artist today have 
changed since 1871 when J. B. Wandesforde 
became the Art Association’s first president. 
The artist finds himself in the midst of a 
struggle for existence that increases with the 
passing of years. This is a reason for the oft 
repeated query—“what does the Art Associa¬ 
tion do for its artists?” Because Art Association 
Annuals are open to all artists everywhere, 
there are many artists in the Bay Region who 
have never felt the need of membership. Ham¬ 
pered by limited resources they have given 
their first consideration to outlays that would 
help them professionally. Though many are 
former students of the Art School, they just 
cannot afford the privilege of sustaining it. 
An Art Association, they argue, to hold its 
artist membership, must be of professional 
value. For of what purpose is a school that 
yearly turns out students of unquestioned 
ability—unless there is recognition of their 
mature accomplishments and a place of them 
in society. 

The answer to this question is the answer to 
the most important question facing the artist 
today. Art cannot survive without artists and 
public, and artists no less than other workers 
cannot survive without ways and means of 
self support. 

In the rich tradition that we have inherited 
through the San Francisco Art Association, 
there is a clue to the answer. Certainly artists 
cannot solve their problems alone; certainly 
cooperation is a first requisite for an attack 
on this problem. Though the Art Association 
cannot be expected to solve all of this problem, 
it is clear that a strong Art Association can do 
more than a weak one. 

Because of its forward moving activities the 
San Francisco Art Association should include 
every artist and art lover in the Bay Region. 
Expansion of the Art Association to include 
the support of all persons engaged in or sym¬ 
pathetic to the arts is the task that lies before us. 


peated requests for subscription or purchase, 
has been kept a privilege of Art Association 
membership. Sent to Museums and Galleries 
through the United States, it has been a means 
of familiarizing Eastern dealers and critics 
with local artists and their work. 

The Board of Directors of the Art Associa¬ 
tion, at their last meeting, decided that children 
of artist members, attending the Saturday 
classes of the Art School, he enrolled at one- 
half the regular fee. 

Cora Felton 

The Bulletin records the passing of Cora 
(Mrs. Charles N.) Felton, former member of 
the Board of Directors of the San Francisco 
Art Association and one of its valued members. 
Although Mrs. Felton, in recent years, has de¬ 
voted much of her time and energy to the 
furthering of the objectives of the California 
Council for Roadside Beauty , which she served 
as Chairman, still her loyalty to the Art Asso¬ 
ciation never waned. Besides her special in¬ 
terest in the younger artists of the Association 
and the students of the school, Mrs. Felton was 
active in the Montalvo Society. Her absence at 
Art Association gatherings is being keenly felt. 

Montalvo Activities 

The Montalvo Society held a Preview of 
selected painting from the Art Association’s 
61st Annual, Sunday afternoon, October 17. 
On November 9 the Society presented Marian 
Kirby, singing character actress, in an hour 
of musical interpretations. Art Association 
members were invited to join with the Mon¬ 
talvo Society on both occasions. 

Art Association artists whose work is in¬ 
cluded in this year’s Carnegie Exhibition en¬ 
titled “Directions in American Painting” are 
Allela Cornell, D. F. Cunningham, William 
Gaw, Charles Howard, Tom Lewis, Robert 
Howard, Hamilton Wolf, John Howard and 
Leah Hamilton. 

Among those invited this year to lend oils 
for the extension exhibition called “California 
Artists” which is being sent on tour by the 
San Francisco Museum of Art, are Erie Loran, 
John Tufts, William Gerstle, Alexander Ne- 
pote, James McCray, Timothy Wulf and Ed¬ 
ward Johanson. 


Note: This Bulletin, which carries the news 
of Art Association happenings, in spite of re- 
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Competition Offers Cash Prizes 

his year the American Academy in Rome 
will award cash prizes to young artists 
of talent. In previous years the Academy 
has awarded Fellowships for travel, creative 
work, and study in Rome. While present inter¬ 
national conditions prevail, the trustees of the 
Academy have decided to continue their policy 
of aiding and stimulating American art by 
offering competitive cash prizes to young 
artists for study in the Americas. 

For this purpose preliminary competitions 
in painting and sculpture will he held at a 
regional center in each of six districts em¬ 
bracing the United States. 

In each of these regional competitions a 
prize of $25.00 will be offered for each of the 
best ten submissions, live in painting and five 
in sculpture. After a week’s exhibition of all 
work submitted at each center the sixty winning 
designs will be shipped to New York for the 
final judgment and exhibition. 

In the final competitions four prizes will be 
offered in each subject, first prize of $1000 and 
second, third and fourth prizes of $100, $50 
and $25 respectively. 

The competitions are open to unmarried 
male citizens of the United States who are 
under 31 years of age. 

This district includes the states of California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada. Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington; also Alaska and Hawaii. The regional 
center is San Francisco and the Supervisor is 
Grace L. McCann Morley. 

A n hour devoted to the memory of Albert 
M. Bender was held in the Mills College 
-Art Gallery on Sunday, October 12, at 
four o’clock. Tributes were paid by Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, Mr. Frank Wentworth and Mr. Alfred 
Neumeyer. 


Junior League Portrait Show 

P ortraits by local artists of Junior League 
members and their families are being 
shown at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art from November 17 through November 31. 
There are about 60 portraits in oil, watercolor, 
tempera, and pastel. This exhibition presents 
the pictorial results of a scheme, originated by 
Mrs. George Dane, to bring together artist and 
public in a venture of mutual profit. Timothy 
Wulff served as artist chairman. 

Sculpture Exhibition 

Contemporary sculpture, representative of 
the principle tendencies significant in America 
today, was exhibited at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art from October 21st through 
November 16th. Comprehensive in scope, this 
exhibition included works by sculptors in all 
parts of the United States. The exhibition was 
selected partly by invitation and partly by 
jury. Chairman of the exhibition was Jacques 
Schnier. 

The jury of selection was composed of Ada- 
line Kent, Ralph Stackpole, Raymond Pucci- 
nelli, Zygmund Sazevich, Olaf Malmquist and 
Michael von Meyer. Alternate jury members 
were Lula Hawkins Braghetta, Brents Carlton, 
Ruth Cravath, Fred Olmsted and Robert 
Howard. 

Mrs. Isabel Percy West, instructor at the 
California College of Art and Crafts, was 
honored at a reception and Preview of her 
paintings at the Guild Hall of the School on 
October 4. 

Mrs. West was one of the old Mark Hopkins 
group of the California School of Fine Arts. 








